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Percy was here he knew he would tell the tale, and he then proceeded
to abuse me and everything I stood for. I listened to the whole
of his speech and then explained I had another engagement and
left the hall. I heard afterwards that the sympathy of the genuine
unemployed was all with me. They considered I had been unfairly
used and were grateful for the information I had given them. I
have always had faith in the sense of fair play of the working man.

By about 1921, the Lloyd George Government was rapidly
losing ground. Unemployment was a big factor, but the Black
and Tans in Ireland and their methods of suppressing the rebellion
were a contributory factor. But the Government came to an end
by internal disruption. Lloyd George was genuinely in sympathy
with the Greeks: his leanings, as a Welshman, were always with
the small nations. Besides, the Turks did threaten our position in
Constantinople. The Chanak incident suggested the possibility of
another war. Baldwin, who was President of the Board of Trade,
but generally regarded as very small beer, was not happy at the
turn of events in the Middle East, and not having any particular
love of Lloyd George, resigned. This caused at first only a small
ripple on the political waters. But some of the bigwigs in the
Tory caucus were growing tired of the Coalition and thought the
situation serious enough to call a meeting of the party at the-Carlton
Club. On the day of the meeting Runciman ran into Baldwin,
who was very depressed at the whole situation. Runciman invited
him to lunch with him at the Carlton Grill, when he opened his
heart to him. Baldwin was quite convinced that this was the end
of his political career, but he disliked L.G. and all his ways, and
felt he could no longer go on with him. Most of the leading men
in the party were with L.G, Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead,
Robert Home. The meeting at first did not go too well for Baldwin.
Then Bonar Law intervened, came down heavily on his side and
swung the party over in his direction, and decided the fate of the
Coalition.

Here I should like to say a word or two about Stanley Baldwin.
I knew him before 1914, when he was almost an unknown back
bencher. I used to meet him at the old City Liberal Club, where
he occasionally lunched with a man called Daw, who was a fellow
director of one of his companies. We were all Free Traders and
we often pulled Baldwin's leg about his Protectionist leanings.
Donald Maclean was chairman, in 1916, of what was called the
House of Commons Appeal Tribunal, that heard appeals from men
who wanted exemption from military service. Baldwin was also
a member, and one day he came to Maclean and said he had been
offered the position of Parliamentary Private Secretary to Bonar
Law, an honorary post that usually goes to a junior member of the